PREFACE
EVERY schoolchild in England learns the date of the 'Great
Fire of London7: few know more of its story. The tragedy
of that easily pictured destruction has been too vivid for
forgetfulness. The slow labour of reconstruction is seldom
mentioned. Yet the evacuation and plight of the refugees,
the resources upon which they drew to repair the disaster>
and the courage with which they did it, must always hold
attention. Catastrophe and reconstruction never age. The
Japanese, after the destruction of Tokyo in 1923, sent to
know how London had met her calamity, and these words,
written in July 1939, have had for their background the same
melancholy series of measures for evacuation of children and
care of refugees.
The story of the rebuilding is hard to disentangle. Some-
thing is known about the churches, and on them, a subject
in themselves, I have scarcely touched. The secular and
greater work is almost unknown. With no dominant figure to
draw the eye, no chronicler to tell of the efforts of the dis-
possessed, it has been overlaid and forgotten. The city
government left voluminous records, but the mazes of its
committees have many centres and no single clue. The
minutes show none of the voting, the discussion or the
controversy. Theirs is the blank flow of decisions made, not
the vital play of decisions in the making. Nothing lies ready
made to supply their deficiency. The diaries and papers of
private citizens have seldom survived. Pepys is valuable,
but ends too soon. Evelyn, a man of taste, keenly interested in
the beauty of London, the author of plans for its rebuilding,
is of little help. The court of the Restoration had few contacts
with the city, and his comments die with the death of his
plans. Wren's draft is worse. Seen in isolation, and not
as an incident in the course of events, it has bred the story of a